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would even up and the hoof-marks of the beasts-'
and the tracks made by the wheels would be covered
up, and the drab grey of the twilight would help
to make the deception complete. Then the old
man at the gates would kneel down on his little
strip of cloth and offer his little prayer. So he had
done all the envenings of his life at that same
twilight hour, and life seemed incomplete without
this daily offering to his God for the peace that he
felt within himself. I shall never forget that sight,
simple as it was, yet in its setting so typical of the
East, of India and of that part of the Orient which
has still remained untouched by the influx'of modern
ideas, which have crept into our midst by way of
travellers from the West.
It makes me sceptical of any revolution in India
which would be based on a reorganisation of the
economic order of Society and which would dis-
regard, as every economic revolution has, the inex-
plicable force and stimulus of religion, of simple
faith, and of superstitions which form the basis of
their religions.
I read Nehru on Religion. It was the point of
view of an intellect that had been nursed in the best
school of economic thought. In his autobiography
he says: <c It (religion) offers, as Islam and popular
Hinduism offer, a safe anchorage from doubt and
mental conflict, an assurance of a future life which
will make up for the deficiencies of this life/' But